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FOREWORD 


A proper  study  for  North  Carolinians  is  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  says:  “Not  to  know  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  is  to  be  sadly  crip- 
pled in  culture;  but  not  to  know  the  Home  State  is  to  be 
even  more  sadly  crippled  in  competent  citizenship.”  This 
little  bulletin  on  Know  Your  Own  State — North  Carolina 
is  an  outline  of  North  Carolina,  Economic  and  Social.  It 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the  requests  of  several 
women’s  club  groups  who  are  anxious  to  make  a systematic 
study  of  their  home  state.  So  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  first 
bulletin  of  its  kind.  The  women  of  North  Carolina  are 
branching  out  into  a new  field  of  study.  Perhaps  they  have 
come  to  agree  with  Milton  that — 

Prime  wisdom  is 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
But  that  which  daily  lies  about  us. 

After  all,  isn’t  it  just  as  proper  to  be  getting  acquainted 
with  our  home  state,  whose  history  we  are  daily  making,  as 
it  is  to  be  prying  into  the  interred  remains  of  countries  that 
have  passed  into  oblivion?  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  certain 
of  this  one  thing,  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  North 
Carolina  can  only  result  in  strengthening  our  determination 
to  make  her  what  she  properly  ought  to  be — the  best  spot  on 
earth  to  live  in.  This  is  the  goal  towards  which  our  hearts 
are  set,  and  there  is  no  agency  in  the  state  that  can  do  more 
to  make  her  the  best  spot  on  earth  to  live  in  than  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. — S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr., 
Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dec.  2,  1924. 


KNOW  YOUR  OWN  STATE- 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

FIRST  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Tidewater  Carolina 

The  Tidewater  section  of  North  Carolina  comprises  all  or 
part  of  twenty-seven  extreme  eastern  counties,  extending  from 
Virginia  to  South  Carolina.  The  Tidewater  region  is  a part 
of  the  Coastal  Plains  area,  but  different  from  the  western 
half  of  the  Coastal  Plains  section,  due  mainly  to  its  physical 
characteristics.  The  first  section  of  the  State  to  be  inhabited, 
and  possessing  marvelous  natural  resources,  it  is  to-day,  if 
not  the  most  backward,  certainly  the  most  undeveloped  area 
of  the  State.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  there  is  in  the  entire  United 
States  an  area  possessing  equal  natural  resources  yet  as  un- 
developed as  Tidewater  Carolina. 

Outline 

A.  Location  and  Conditions : 

1.  Comprises  all  or  part  of  27  counties  from  Virginia  to  South 
Carolina. 

2.  Area  of  sparse  population.  (See  table.) 

3.  An  area  of  country  people  largely.  Only  a few  towns  of  any 
size.  Most  of  the  towns  lost  population  between  1910  and  1920.  See 
News  Letter , Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 

B.  Physiography: 

1.  Area  of  mild  climate  tempered  by  the  nearby  ocean  and  sounds. 

2.  Soils  rich  in  places,  very  poor  and  sandy  in  other  places. 

3.  Long  growing  seasons,  from  March  to  November. 

4.  Poorly  drained  area.  Abundance  of  lakes  and  river  swamps. 

5.  Originally  a great  forest,  with  long  leaf  pines  predominating, 
now  an  area  of  cut  over  woodland,  with  gums  and  cypress  predominat- 
i g.  Was  once  the  center  of  turpentine  industry  of  the  South.  (North 
Carolina,  the  Tar  Heel  State ! ) 
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6.  Until  recently  a free-range,  tick-infested  area.  Stock  ran  wild. 
Little  improved  livestock. 

C.  Economic  Foundations : 

1.  Agriculture : 

The  main  crops  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco  and  truck  crops  in  the 
southern  area.  Truck  crops  are  prevalent  everywhere.  The  northeast 
is  the  leading  soy  bean  area  of  the  United  States.  Also  area  of  pea- 
nuts, Irish  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cash  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  are 
increasing  in  importance. 

2.  Fishing : 

Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds  afford  the  greatest  fishing  possi- 
bilities in  the  United  States.  Very  inadequately  developed  at  present. 
Need  is  for  state  aid  and  supervision  in  restocking  the  sounds  and 
rivers  with  fish  and  oysters. 

3.  Lumbering : 

Once  the  great  long  leaf  pine  belt.  Forest  largely  depleted.  Needs 
reforestation.  This  again  calls  for  state  and  federal  aid,  and  supervision. 

4.  Manufacture : 

Manufacture  consists  of  lumber-working  concerns  for  the  most  part. 
Only  10  cotton  mills  in  the  twenty  seven  counties.  A few  fertilizer 
factories.  Abundant  opportunities  for  peanut  factories,  fish  packing 
industries  and  the  like. 

5.  Banking : 

Banking  resources  inadequate.  Little  capital  or  deposits.  Outside 
capital  is  needed,  to  develop  the  region.  Two  counties  have  no  banks 
and  two  have  no  incorporated  towns. 

6.  Trade: 

Trade  is  mainly  with  country  people.  Little  exported  from  the 
region.  No  good  cash  income  of  an  adequate  sort.  Plenty  of  possi- 
bilities. Saturday  is  the  trade  day.  It  is  not  an  area  of  brisk  business 
activity. 

7.  Transportation : 

a.  Railroad:  The  railroad  mileage  is  small  and  trains  are 

few.  One  county  has  no  railroad  and  others  had  none 
until  recently.  There  is  not  enough  business  or  travel  to 
pay  for  large  railway  development.  But  without  trans- 
portation the  area  cannot  be  opened  up. 
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b.  Highways:  Due  to  the  swampy  and  sandy  nature  of  the 

area  there  are  few  miles  of  real  highways.  Transpor- 
tation has  been  difficult.  The  State  is  building  roads 
and  conditions  will  improve  rapidly. 

c.  Waterways:  Vast  possibilities  for  inland  waterways. 

D.  Possibilities  of  Tidewater  Carolina: 

1.  Can  become  a great  agricultural  section  with  trucking  predomi- 
nating by: 

a.  Drainage. 

b.  Developing  the  winter  garden  possibilities. 

c.  Cooperative  marketing. 

d.  Improved  transportation  facilities. 

2.  There  is  the  possibility  of  this  area  becoming  the  greatest  fish- 
ing grounds  in  America  by: 

a.  State  laws  to  protect  the  industry. 

b.  State  aid  in  planting  fish  and  oysters. 

3.  Lumber  and  wood-working  industries  could  prosper.  State  and 
federal  aid  for  reforestation,  and  supervision  of  timber  cutting  are 
needed. 

4.  Agricultural  industries  such  as  soy  bean  and  peanut  factories, 
fruit  canneries  of  various  sorts,  fish  and  oyster  packing  plants  could  be 
established  with  profit. 

E.  Needs: 

1.  People. 

2.  Transportation:  railways,  highways,  inland  waterways. 

3.  Agriculture  suited  to  the  land  and  the  people. 

4.  Banking  facilities. 

5.  Towns  of  vigorous  sort. 

6.  Manufacture  and  enterprise. 

7.  Better  schools  and  churches. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  The  Natural  Resources  of  Tidewater  Carolina 

a.  Soils,  seasons,  rainfall,  temperature,  etc. 

b.  Forest  resources. 

c.  Sounds,  rivers  and  sea  foods. 

d.  Resort  resources,  game  preserves,  etc. 
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Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Economic  and  Social  Characteristics  of 
Tidewater  Carolina 

a.  Economic  (see  outline  above). 

b.  Social  characteristics : 

The  people  and  their  ancestry. 

Sparse  population,  country  dwellers. 

Race  ratios. 

Individualism,  evidences. 

Schools  and  churches. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  How  to  Develop  Tidewater  Carolina 

a.  More  people. 

b.  Improved  agriculture,  winter  garden  possibilities. 

c.  Drainage  and  reforestation. 

d.  Fish  and  oysters. 

e.  Improving  social  conditions. 

f.  Transportation:  railroads,  highways,  inland  waterways  and 

port  terminals. 

References  : 

Blount:  The  North  Carolina  Tidewater  Country. 

Cobb:  Early  English  Survivals  on  Eatteras  Island. 

Cobb:  Where  the  Wind  Does  the  Work. 

Duncan : Tidewater  Carolina. 

Garlick:  Bow  to  Develop  the  Tidewater  Country. 

Voyage  of  Exploration  in  Waters  of  Carolina. 

The  Cape  Fear  Basin , N.  C.  Geo.  and  Ec.  Survey. 

Density  of  Rural  Population  Per  Square  Mile  (Table). 

Three  Great  Needs  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  Roanoke 
Chowan  Times,  September  4,  1924. 

Report  of  the  State  Ship  and  Water  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

Maps  : 

On  the  enclosed  skeleton  map,  fill  in  from  the  table  the  density 
of  rural  population  per  square  mile.  Divide  the  table  into  four  groups 
and  color  each  group  differently.  Note  the  Tidewater  Country.  Note 
the  social  significance. 
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SECOND  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Coastal  Plains  Area 

While  the  Coastal  Plains  area  covers  all  of  North  Carolina 
east  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  to  the  continental  shelf,  we  are 
here  concerned  only  with  the  part  of  the  Coastal  Plains  area 
lying  west  of  the  Tidewater  Country.  This  area  comprises 
about  one-fourth  of  North  Carolina  and  is  practically  one  vast 
stretch  of  level  and  gently  rolling  land  of  excellent  quality 
on  which  will  grow  in  abundance  practically  every  crop  suited 
to  the  mild  temperature  and  climate  of  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. Agriculture  is  the  predominant  occupation  of  this  vast 
area.  Cotton,  tobacco  and  corn  are  the  outstanding  crops, 
while  truck  crops  are  of  increasing  importance.  The  combi- 
nation cotton  and  tobacco  belt  comprising  about  twenty  coun- 
ties and  centering  around  Wilson  county  is  the  greatest  cash 
crop  section  in  the  United  States.  The  Coastal  Plains  coun- 
ties are  responsible  for  the  high  rank  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
production  of  crop  wealth. 

Outline 

A.  Location  and  Conditions: 

1.  The  Coastal  Plains  area  lies  between  the  Tidewater  territory  on 
the  east  and  the  Hill  Country  on  the  west. 

2.  An  area  of  dense  agricultural  population. 

3.  An  area  of  large  negro  ratios  and  the  only  area  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  negro  farmers  are  increasing  faster  than  white. 

4.  The  one  great  agricultural  area  of  North  Carolina.  The  people 
are  either  farmers,  or  townspeople  catering  to  farmers  in  the  main. 

5.  The  great  cash  crop  area,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

6.  The  great  farm  tenant  area,  white  and  black. 

7.  An  area  of  excessive  illiteracy,  because  of  tenancy  and  negro 
ratios. 

8.  An  area  of  excessive  non-church  membership  due  mainly  to  farm 
tenancy  and  illiteracy. 

9.  Brisk  and  prosperous  towns  engaged  in  trade  and  banking,  with 
little  manufacture. 
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B.  Physiography : 

1.  An  area  of  mild  climate,  slightly  tempered  by  the  ocean  and 
sounds. 

2.  A wide  expanse  of  practically  level  soils,  the  best  soils  in  North 
Carolina  for  agricultural  purposes,  light  with  clay  subsoil  and  on  which 
almost  any  crop  will  grow. 

3.  Long  growing  seasons,  March  to  October. 

4.  Easily  drained  for^the  most  part.  Plenty  of  streams,  and  sur- 
face rolling  enough  to  insure  drainage. 

5.  Originally  a great  forest  with  long  leaf  pine  predominating. 
Now  a great  cash  crop  area.  The  original  forest  has  been  cut  and 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  reforestation.  The  Coastal  Plains, 
along  with  the  Tidewater  Country,  comprised  the  great  pine  belt. 

C.  Economic  Foundations : 

1.  Agriculture : 

The  area  of  North  Carolina  where  agriculture  predominates  over  all 
other  industries.  The  crops  are  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  as  the  basic  ones. 
Then  come  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  rye,  cowpeas,  and  various 
truck  crops  as  strawberries,  dewberries,  melons,  peaches,  etc.  Almost 
any  plant  will  grow,  but  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn  are  the  outstanding 
crops.  The  other  crops  are  incidental  or  accidental. 

It  is  an  area  of  cash-crop  farming  under  a tenancy  system.  Around 
two-thirds  of  all  farmers  in  this  area  are  tenants.  The  tenants  for  the 
most  part  are  financed  through  the  crop  lien,  supply-merchant,  time- 
credit  system  which  is  a crude  and  costly  system  and  explains  why 
tenants  accumulate  little  wealth. 

2.  Lumbering : 

The  forests  are  the  second  sources  of  economic  wealth  in  this  region. 
Lumber  mills  cover  the  entire  area.  Original  forests  have  been  cut 
over  and  the  choice  lumber  is  practically  gone. 

3.  Banking : 

Fairly  large  banking  capital  and  business  since  it  is  a cash-crop 
area  needing  money  and  credits.  Largely  agricultural  banking. 

4.  Manufacture : 

Better  developed  than  in  the  Tidewater  Country.  It  consists  of 
lumber-working  concerns,  cotton  mills  here  and  there,  cotton  seed  oil 
mills,  brick  kilns,  and  the  like. 

5.  Trade : 

In  the  main  with  country  people.  Large  trade  volumes  handled. 
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Not  a self-sufficing  area.  Enormous  supply-merchant  and  fertilizer 
business.  Business  is  brisk  in  harvest  seasons. 

6.  Transportation: 

Abundance  of  railway  facilities  for  the  most  part.  Highways  of 
sand-clay  construction,  and  usable.  Far  better  than  in  the  Tidewater 
Country. 

D.  Possibilities : 

1.  Will  always  remain  the  great  agricultural  area  of  the  State 
because  of  soils,  seasons,  and  other  natural  resources. 

2.  Abundance  of  livestock  possibilities  because  of  natural  resources. 

3.  Manufacturing  possibilities  because  of: 

a.  Raw  materials. 

b.  Abundance  of  cheap  and  suitable  white  labor. 

c.  Density  of  population. 

d.  Proximity  of  markets. 

E.  Needs : 

1.  Home  and  farm  owning  farmers  in  place  of  the  overwhelming 
tenant  masses. 

2.  Diversified  agriculture;  not  less  attention  to  cotton  and  tobacco, 
but  more  to  other  crops. 

3.  Can  become  a great  truck  and  vegetable  area  and  needs  to 
develop  this  type  of  farming. 

4.  Needs  livestock  of  the  meat  and  milk  variety.  A poorly  developed 
livestock  area  at  present. 

5.  A better  and  cheaper  system  of  farm  credits  to  supplant  the 
present  crude  and  costly  supply-merchant  system.  Credit-unions  and 
farm  loan  associations. 

6.  Cooperative  marketing. 

7.  Manufacture  to  convert  raw  materials  into  finished  products. 
The  economic  life  is  not  well  rounded.  All  of  which  means  wealth 
retention.  This  area  produces  an  abundance  of  wealth  but  retains  too 
little  of  that  which  it  produces,  due  to  the  predominance  of  cash-crops, 
farm  tenancy,  supply-merchant  system,  and  crude  marketing  methods. 

8.  Law  and  order;  better  country  schools  and  churches,  and  country 
community  life  where  there  is  little  or  none  at  present. 
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Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Natural  Resources  and  Agriculture  of  the 
Coastal  Plains 

a.  Physiography  and  geology. 

b.  Soils. 

c.  Seasons. 

d.  Drainage. 

e.  Forests. 

f.  Agriculture. 

g.  The  Carolina  Sand  Hills. 

References  : 

Brewer:  North  Carolina  as  a Cotton  State. 

Brewer:  North  Carolina  as  a Tobacco  State. 

Clark:  The  Physiography  of  the  Coastal  Plains  of  North 
Carolina,  N.  C.  Geo.  and  Eco.  Survey,  Yol.  III. 

Koonce:  The  Carolina  Coastal  Plains. 

Williams:  A State  of  Varied  Resources , pp.  9 to  17,  Southern 
Railway  Development  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Carolina  Fruit  Hil7s,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Co. 
Charlotte  Observer,  October  7,  1923,  Sand  Hill  Edition. 
Manufacturers  Record,  March  15,  1923,  p.  65. 

North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  21-25;  pp.  31-76 
for  general  reading. 

University  News  Letter,  Yol.  8,  No.  29,  center  piece. 

Second  Paper  : By , 

Subject:  Social  Characteristics  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Area 

a.  Negro  population  ratios. 

b.  Negro  farm  operators  and  the  increase. 

c.  Farm  tenancy,  white  and  black. 

d.  Farm  tenancy,  illiteracy,  non  church  membership. 

e.  Shifting  tenants  and  the  effects  on  schools,  churches,  com- 

munity life. 

f.  Heavy  country  population  ratios. 
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References  : 

Burton:  Race  Ratios  in  North  Carolina. 

Home  and  Farm  Ownership,  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book, 
Chapters  3,  4,  16. 

University  News  Letter,  Yol.  7,  Nos.  36,  38;  Vol.  8,  No.  41. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Possibilities  and  Needs  of  the  Coastal  Plains 

a.  Home  and  farm  ownership. 

b.  Diversified  agriculture. 

c.  Trucking  possibilities. 

d.  Livestock  possibilities. 

e.  Industry:  What  and  why? 

f.  Improved  farm  credits. 

g.  Cooperative  marketing. 

h.  Country  community  life. 

References  : 

Same  as  listed  above. 

University  News  Letter,  Yol.  8,  No.  30. 

What  Next  in  North  Carolina,  Chapters  3,  4,  5,  North  Carolina 
Club  Year  Book. 

Problems:  (to  be  prepared  before  meeting) 

1.  Fill  in  on  a blank  map  the  percent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants, 
divide  into  four  groups  and  color. 

2.  Fill  in  on  a blank  map  the  percent  of  farms  operated  by  negro 
farmers,  divide  into  three  or  four  groups  and  color. 

3.  Fill  in  on  a blank  map  the  counties  producing  more  than  one 
million  pounds  of  tobacco. 

What  ideas  do  these  maps  convey? 
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THIRD  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  The  Piedmont  Country 

The  Piedmont  Plateau  is  intermediate  between  the  Moun- 
tain Region  and  the-  Coastal  Plains  area.  It  comprises 
nearly  one-half  the  territory  of  the  State.  In  passing 
into  this  region  from  either  of  the  others,  a marked  change 
is  at  once  observable  in  topography,  in  production,  and 
largely  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  tumultuous  continuity 
of  mountains  subsides  into  gentle  undulations,  a succes- 
sion of  hills  and  dales,  a variety  of  charm  of  landscape, 
alike  different  from  the  high,  uplifted  mountain  elevations 
and  the  flat  monotony  of  the  level  plains  of  the  east. 
Every  step  brings  to  view  some  new  charm,  some  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  rounded  hills,  some  new  grouping  of  the 
tracts  of  forest  which  still  covers  so  large  a part  of  the 
country.  The  hills,  indeed,  in  their  graceful  curving  outlines, 
present  lines  of  beauty  with  which  the  eye  of  taste  is  never 
satiated. — North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity. 

Outline 

A.  Location  and  Conditions : 

1.  The  Hill,  or  Piedmont,  area  of  North  Carolina  lies  between  the 
falls  line  on  the  east  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  the  west.  (See 
enclosed  map.) 

2.  An  area  of  dense  agricultural  population,  except  in  a few 
counties. 

3.  The  area  where  urban  population  is  most  concentrated. 

4.  The  best  developed  manufacturing  area  in  the  South. 

5.  The  second  agricultural  area  of  the  State,  though  not  a close 
second  to  the  Coastal  Plains.  Manufacture  is  the  real  basis  of  life  and 
livelihood  here. 

6.  An  area  of  food  and  feed  crops  with  the  cash  crop  tobacco  on  the 
north,  and  cotton  on  the  south,  with  little  of  either  in  the  middle  counties. 

7.  Agriculture  is  of  decreasing  relative  importance.  The  farm  ten- 
ants are  becoming  mill  operatives  and  many  farm  owners  are  moving  to 
town.  The  farm  population  is  standing  still  or  decreasing. 
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8.  White  ratio  far  above  that  of  the  Coastal  Plains. 

9.  The  most  brisk,  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State.  Town  life  here  is  based  on  trade,  banking  and  manufacture. 

10.  Rural  life — schools,  churches,  community  life — relatively  static  or 
stagnant  in  contrast  to  urban  life  and  institutions. 

B.  Physiography : 

1.  Climate  slightly  colder  and  drier  than  to  the  east. 

2.  Soils  relatively  poor,  broken,  hilly,  rocky  and  washed  in  places 
though  there  is  much  good  agricultural  land  in  all  counties.  Excellent 
drainage. 

3.  Growing  season  slightly  shorter  than  to  the  east  but  abundantly 
long  for  farm  purposes. 

4.  Abundance  of  water  power,  developed  and  undeveloped,  due  to 
elevation,  and  large  rainfall. 

5.  Originally  contained  excellent  forests.  An  almost  depleted  forest 
region  at  present,  although  some  timber  is  cut. 

C.  Economic  Foundations : 

1.  Manufacture: 

In  annual  wealth  created,  agriculture  is  a poor  second  to  manu- 
facture in  this  area.  The  farm  population  outnumbers  the  mill  popu- 
lation but  does  not  produce  as  much  new  wealth.  The  Hill  Country  con- 
tains the  great  bulk  of  our  mills.  For  the  most  part  the  mills  are  located 
in  small  towns  along  or  near  the  Southern  Railroad  all  the  way  from 
Selma  to  Asheville.  Usually  they  are  small  plants  owned  by  local 
capital  and  manned  by  local  labor.  Here  are,  however,  some  giant 
concerns. 

2.  Industries : 

a.  Knitting  mills:  About  175  knitting  mills,  capital  stock 

$33,000,000,  value  of  yearly  output  close  to  $30,000,000. 
These  mills  employ  18,000  workers. 

Cotton  mills:  About  500  mills  (not  corporations),  capital 
stock  near  $200,000,000,  6,000,000  spindles,  year- 

ly output  valued  at  $275,000,000,  employees,  80,000;  55 
percent  adult  males,  35  percent  women,  10  percent 
children.  These  mills  use  much  more  cotton  than  the 
State  produces. 

In  addition  there  are  cordage,  silk  and  woolen  mills 
with  capital  stock  of  about  $5,000,000,  yearly  output 
about  $6,000,000.  They  employ  2,000  workers. 

b.  Tobacco:  Centered  mainly  in  Winston  Salem,  Durham, 

Reidsville,  and  Greensboro.  The  concerns  in  these  four 
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towns  are  capitalized  at  about  $125,000,000  (1920).  The 
yearly  output  is  valued  at  about  $270,000,000  (1923)  for 
four  concerns  alone.  The  four  concerns  employ  about 
14,000  people. 

c.  Furniture:  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  furniture  fac- 

tories, 116  in  the  Hill  counties,  4 in  the  Mountains  and 
4 in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  centered  around  High 
Point,  Greensboro,  Winston  Salem,  Lexington,  Lenoir,, 
and  Thomasville.  Capital  about  $16,000,000,  value  of 
plants  $15,000,000,  value  of  yearly  output  $35,000,000, 
employees  15,500. 

d.  Miscellaneous  concerns  too  numerous  and  varied  to  men- 

tion. 

3.  Agriculture : 

Dense  agricultural  population,  but  not  an  area  of  brisk,  prosperous 
rural  life.  Farm  population  gained  slightly  in  most  counties.  There 
is  a gradual  drift  to  towns  and  cities,  especially  among  white  tenants 
who  become  mill  and  factory  workers.  The  farm  owners  tend  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  though  their  children  tend  to  seek  the  cities. 

Crops:  Grains  (wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye),  hay  and  forage,  fruits, 
with  tobacco  grown  along  the  Virginia  border,  and  cotton  along  the 
South  Carolina  border.  These  two  cash  crops  are  gradually  work- 
ing into  the  middle  group  of  counties.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
annual  farm  wealth  is  produced  by  food  and  feed  crops  and  live- 
stock. High  ratio  of  white  farmers.  Eighty-five  percent  of  all 
farmers  are  white.  High  ratio  of  farm  ownership,  about  70  per- 
cent. An  area  of  decreasing  farm  tenancy  in  all  but  a half  dozen 
counties.  The  tenants  are  swarming  off  the  farms  into  towns  and  cities. 
Decreasing  ratio  of  negro  farmers.  The  center  of  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  State.  Four -fifths  of  the  dairy  values  of  the  State  are  produced 
in  the  Hill  counties. 

Summary:  Dense  farm  population,  white  farmers,  farm  ownership, 
diversified  agriculture  on  large  farms,  the  livestock  region  of  the  State. 
Cash  crops  in  the  north  and  south.  Mainly  a self-sufficing  agriculture. 

4.  Transportation: 

Best  railway  and  highway  transportation  facilities  in  the  State. 

5.  Banking : 

Due  to  the  density  of  population,  large  town  ratios,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacture  this  area  has  the  largest  banking  resources,  capital 
and  business.  Banking  business  growing  faster  than  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

6.  Trade: 

Largest  trade  volumes  in  the  State,  about  equally  divided  between 
town  and  country  people. 
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D.  Possibilities : 

1.  This  area  will  be  the  leading  textile  center  of  the  United  States. 
It  now  ranks  first  in  the  South.  It  will  lead  the  United  States  because 
of  (1)  raw  materials  at  hand,  (2)  cheap  adaptable  white  labor  in 
abundance,  (3)  abundance  of  water  power,  and  (4)  cheaper  living 
costs  of  workers  in  a mild  climate  near  an  abundance  of  food.  The 
South  is  the  natural  home  of  textile  manufacture  just  as  the  North  is 
the  home  of  steel  industries. 

2.  Will  continue  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
for  the  same  reasons  as  noted  above  for  textiles. 

3.  Will  always  rank  high  in  furniture  because  of  our  hardwood 
resources,  labor,  and  power. 

4.  Abundant  possibilities  for  agriculture  of  the  food  and  feed  variety 
to  feed  the  growing  urban  population.  The  best  area  in  which  to 
develop  agricultural  industries. 

E.  Needs: 

1.  Cotton  and  tobacco  culture  on  a bread  and  meat  basis. 

2.  Consolidated  schools,  due  to  density  of  population  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

3.  Organized  country  communities  in  the  one  region  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  they  are  possible — dense  population,  large  white  ratios,  and 
farm  ownership.  Few  at  present. 

4.  Cooperative  farm  enterprise : butter  factories,  cheese  factories, 
canning  factories,  credit  unions,  marketing  associations. 

5.  More  and  better  livestock  and  livestock  industries. 

6.  A proper  balance  must  be  preserved  between  town  and  country 
population  ratios. 

7.  Attention  to  small  town  problems. 

8.  Attention  to  the  living  conditions  of  mill  workers  that  labor 
and  capital  shall  always  work  in  harmony  in  this  developing  industrial 
area.  Good  homes,  and  a chance  to  own  them;  good  schools,  wholesome 
recreation,  and  the  like.  We  want  a thriving  industrial  development 
based  on  healthy,  wholesome,  and  prosperous  labor  conditions. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  The  Natural  Resources  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau 

a.  Location  and  general  description. 

b.  Soils. 

c.  Seasons. 

d.  Climate. 
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e.  Rainfall. 

f.  Forests  and  forest  products. 

g.  Water  power. 

References  : 

North  Carolina:  A State  of  Varied  Resources,  pp.  17-24. 

North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  19-21  for  descrip- 
tion; pp.  J97-102  on  water  power,  and  pp.  31-76  for  gen- 
eral information. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  The  Hill  Country,  the  Industrial  Center 
of  the  South 

A general  paper  on  industry  as  the  main  economic  foundation 
of  this  area,  the  growth  of  industry,  the  factors  back 
of  the  growth,  the  effect  of  industry  on  prosperity  in 
North  Carolina,  etc.,  rather  than  an  analysis  of  what 
the  industries  are.  This  will  be  treated  later. 

References : 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Yol.  I,  No.  10. 

Industrial  and  Urban,  Chapter  viii,  North  Carolina  Club  Year 
Book. 

North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  102-108. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau 

a.  Agriculture  and  agricultural  possibilities. 

b.  Population:  Urban  versus  rural  growth. 

c.  Evidences  of  wealth. 

d.  The  college  center  of  the  State. 

e.  Trade,  banking  and  transportation. 

f.  The  future  of  the  Piedmont  Country. 

References : 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Vol.  I,  No.  10. 

Industrial  and  Urban,  Chapter  iv,  North  Carolina  Club  Year 
Book. 

University  News  Letter,  Yol  VIII,  No.  6,  Vol.  IX,  No.  44, 
Vol.  X,  Nos.  19,  22,  42,  for  evidences  of  wealth. 
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Maps: 

Fill  in  on  the  outline  maps  (1)  Inhabitants  per  motor  car,  (2)  Bank 
resources  per  inhabitant,  (3)  Taxable  wealth  per  inhabitant.  Divide 
each  table  into  four  groups  and  color  each  group  uniformly.  Prepare  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Note  the  rank 
of  the  Piedmont  counties,  and  also  the  rank  of  the  counties  in  the 
other  geographic  areas. 
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FOURTH  MEETING 

Date Place : 

General  Topic:  The  Carolina  Highlands 

No  one  has  yet  written  a description  that  does  justice  to 
the  Land  of  the  Sky/  This  section  deals  with  the  seventeen 
counties  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  east  of  that  long 
chain  known  under  the  various  names  of  the  Iron  and  the 
Smoky,  and  the  Unaka  Mountains  and  forming  the  dividing 
line  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  scenic 
beauty,  high  mountains,  forest  resources,  and  water  power, 
and  in  the  variety  of  mineral  and  plant  life,  the  Mountain 
Country  of  North  Carolina  is  unsurpassed  in  eastern  America. 

Outline 

A.  Location  and  Conditions : 

1.  Comprises  seventeen  counties  lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on 
the  east  and  the  Unaka  Mountains  (Smoky)  on  the  west.  A land- 
locked area,  locked  between  two  mountain  ranges,  a part  of  which  is 
often  referred  to  as  “The  Lost  Provinces’  ’ of  North  Carolina. 

2.  An  area  of  native  white  population.  Few  negroes  in  any  county, 
practically  none  in  a few  counties.  High  white  adult  male  and  female 
illiteracy  ratios. 

3.  An  area  of  small  population  increases.  Only  four  counties 
gained  above  the  state  average,  1910 -20. 

4.  Sparsely  settled  area,  far  below  the  state  average  per  square 
mile,  but  above  the  Tidewater  Country. 

5.  An  area  of  decreasing  farms. 

6.  Small  urban  ratios  in  nearly  all  counties.  Mainly  country  people. 

7.  An  area  of  pauper  counties  for  the  most  part.  They  receive 
more  money  from  the  State  in  roads,  schools  and  pensions  than  they 
pay  into  the  State  treasury. 

8.  Poor  transportation  facilities,  railway  and  highway.  Highway 
problem  being  solved  largely  by  state  expenditures. 

9.  Small  trade  and  banking  volumes. 

10.  Comes  nearest  being  a self-sustaining,  self-feeding  people,  pro- 
ducing food  and  feed  crops  and  livestock,  with  very  little  cash  crop 
farming. 

11.  An  area  of  beautiful  mountains,  grazing  grounds,  and  water 
power. 
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12.  The  tourist  playgrounds  of  the  South. 

13.  An  apple-growing  region;  also  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
grain  crops. 

14.  Abundant  hardwood  resources,  and  some  minerals  of  commer- 
cial value  as  mica,  magnetite,  kaolin,  etc. 

B.  Physiography : 

1.  Climate:  Average  temperature  colder  than  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  10  to  15  degrees.  Heaviest  rainfall  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  High  and  beautiful  mountains,  highest  in  eastern  United  States. 

3.  Soils  mainly  mountainous  or  hilly,  but  large  areas  of  level  valley 
soils,  and  plenty  of  excellent  tillable  and  pasture  lands. 

4.  Heavy  rainfall  with  fast  flowing  streams  and  rivers  produce 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  power.  The  main  source  of  water  power 
of  North  Carolina. 

5.  Thermal  belt.  The  famed  frost -free  area  lying  between  the  val- 
leys and  mountain  tops  affording  excellent  advantages  for  fruit  growing. 

6.  The  best  natural  grazing  lands  in  the  east:  fresh  water,  grasses 
and  bushes,  mild  climate,  millions  of  unused  acres. 

C.  Economic  Foundations: 

1.  Agriculture : 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  area  are  country  dwellers  and  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  bulk  of  new  wealth  created  annually  comes  from  farms. 
The  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage, 
and  hay  and  forage.  Some  burley  tobacco  in  Madison,  Buncombe  and 
Haywood  counties.  There  is  no  good  cash  crop.  It  is  a self-feeding 
farm  area,  but  out  of  touch  with  markets,  with  food  and  feed  crops  and 
livestock,  mainly  beef  types,  with  the  dairy  types  in  urban  counties,  as 
Buncombe;  the  cheese-making  industry  is  developing. 

a.  A land  of  home  owning  white  farmers,  with  small  culti- 

vated farms  as  a rule.  The  tenant  ratios  are  the  lowest 
in  the  State  and  steadily  decreasing  as  tenants  move  into 
the  mill  towns  to  the  east. 

b.  A land  of  static  or  decreasing  farm  population.  Nearly 

all  the  counties  lost  farms,  1910  20. 

c.  A well  fed  people  as  a rule.  But  the  chance  to  accumulate 

wealth  is  meagre  because  they  have  no  good  cash  crops; 
they  are  out  of  touch  with  markets;  the  most  individual- 
istic people  in  North  Carolina,  and  will  not  cooperate  to 
establish  farm  industries  and  to  create  markets. 
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2.  Lumbering : 

Lumbering  is  a close  second  to  agriculture  in  the  numbers  of  people 
it  supports  and  in  the  value  of  the  annual  output.  One  of  the  best 
hardwood  forest  areas  in  America.  No  timber  policy  except  where 
the  Federal  government  has  bought  large  areas  to  reforest.  The  rougher 
areas  here  will  always  be  best  adapted  to  forest  growth.  Laws  to  pro- 
tect the  forests  are  needed. 

3.  Manufacturing : 

Not  well  developed.  A few  cotton  mills,  furniture  factories  and 
other  wood  working  concerns,  two-score-odd  cheese  and  creamery  plants, 
woolen  mills,  and  thousands  of  small  home-weavers,  basket  makers  and 
the  like  turning  out  products  for  home  use  and  to  sell  to  tourists. 

4.  Mining : 

North  Carolina  is  not  a mining  state  but  she  has  the  best  mica 
deposits  in  the  nation,  mainly  in  the  southwestern  counties.  Magnetic 
iron  ore  at  Cranberry,  quarries  as  in  Surry  county,  kaolin  deposits,  and 
numerous  minerals  of  little  commercial  value.  North  Carolina  is  a 
sample  case  of  mineral  wealth,  not  a deposit  vault. 

5.  Transportation : 

Because  of  the  rough  topography,  sparse  population  and  small  wealth 
totals,  the  mountain  counties  as  a group  have  the  poorest  highway  and 
railway  transportation  facilities  in  the  State.  Two  railroads  cross  the 
mountains.  State  now  solving  highway  needs.  The  frequent  toll  gates 
have  disappeared. 

6.  Trade  and  Banking: 

Small  trade  and  banking  volumes  in  most  counties.  Small  cash 
volumes  handled  by  the  people.  They  tend  to  live  at  home,  having  little 
to  sell,  so  can  buy  little.  Area  of  small  towns  except  in  two  or  three 
counties.  Smallest  banking  business  in  North  Carolina.  Large  part  of 
trade  and  business  with  tourists.  Tourist  boarders  offer  a limited 
market  for  home  grown  food  products. 

D.  Social  Characteristics: 

Because  it  is  a land-locked  area  of  small  home-owning  white  farmers 
settled  a few  to  the  square  mile,  we  find: 

1.  Extreme  individualism,  a tendency  of  mountaineers  in  all  lands. 
Each  family  an  economic  and  social  unit,  with  strong  family  ties.  Their 
world  is  small  as  a rule  and  the  individual,  as  contrasted  to  the  social, 
mind  develops. 

2.  Illiteracy.  Mainly  adult  white  male  and  female  illiteracy. 
Schools  were  poor  when  the  present  adults  were  growing  up. 
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3.  One  teacher  schools  because  of:  (1)  individualism,  (2)  poor  and 
often  impassable  roads  during  winter  months  which  prevent  transporta- 
tion of  children,  and  large  districts.  The  roads  are  rapidly  improving, 
and  with  them  the  schools. 

4.  Small  and  weak  country  churches,  for  same  reasons.  Low  church 
membership  ratios. 

5.  Formerly  famed  for  feuds  and  blockading.  Feuds  have  prac- 
tically disappeared,  but  blockading  remains  in  the  mountains,  though 
no  worse  than  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina. 

6.  Cove  kinship.  In  many  mountain  valleys  and  coves  relatives 
often  marry.  The  entire  valley  may  be  interrelated  by  marriage. 

E.  Possibilities  and  Needs: 

1.  Agriculture : 

a.  Could  become  a great  livestock  region.  The  best  natural 

grazing  grounds  in  the  east,  mainly  for  beef  cattle  and 
sheep,  later  for  dairy  cattle.  Natural  poultry  area. 

b.  Cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  The  most 

admirable  conditions  for  these  industries.  Already  more 
than  forty  cheese  factories  and  a few  creameries,  but 
not  strictly  cooperative.  Only  through  cooperative  ac- 
tion can  surpluses  be  produced,  assembled  and  marketed. 

c.  The  best  natural  apple-growing  region,  perhaps,  in  Ameri- 

ca. Through  sheer  lack  of  industry  and  cooperation, 
millions  of  bushels  rot  while  North  Carolina  imports 
apples  from  Oregon!  Why?  Because  no  individual 
can  market  fruit  singly.  When  thousands  of  farmers 
get  together  to  produce,  crate,  and  market  scientifically, 
then  an  enormous  trade  can  be  built  up.  Not  before. 

d.  A natural  cabbage  and  Irish  potato  region,  but  no  means 

of  disposing  of  surpluses.  Need  cooperative  marketing, 
else  it  is  folly  to  produce  surpluses. 

e.  A natural  grain,  grass,  hay  and  forage  area,  the  founda- 

tion for  livestock  farming. 

2.  Manufacture:  Abundant  water  power,  raw  materials,  labor. 

a.  Furniture : Hardwood  forests  unsurpassed  in  America.  The 

people  need  to  develop  furniture  factories,  etc.,  to  con- 
vert raw  wood  into  finished  products. 

b.  Textiles:  The  Mountain  counties  could  develop  textile  and 

woolen  mills  because  of  water  power,  cheap  labor,  and 
raw  materials  near  at  hand. 

c.  Abundant  opportunities  for  agricultural  industries  as  cheese- 

making plants,  creameries,  fruit  and  truck  canneries  and 
drying  plants  and  the  like.  Need  is  for  capital  and 
leadership  to  connect  with  natural  resources. 
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3.  Water  power:  North  Carolina  has  around  1,200,000  horse  power, 

developed  and  undeveloped,  sourced  mainly  in  the  mountains.  Enough 
energy  to  run  all  the  mills  in  North  Carolina,  to  light  and  furnish 
power  to  all  the  homes  and  farms  in  the  mountain  counties.  Every 
community  could  have  light  and  power  at  little  cost.  Big  corporations 
have  bought  best  power  sites. 

4.  Railways  and  highways  needed.  Few  of  either  at  present  in  most 
counties.  Few  automobiles  except  in  three  or  four  counties.  Need 
transportation  facilities  to  give  outlet  to  surpluses.  Little  touch  with 
outside  world  at  present.  More  trade  with  Tennessee  than  with  North 
Carolina. 

5.  Better  and  larger  schools  and  churches  needed.  Need  for  better 
school  attendance,  and  schools  for  adult  white  illiterates  to  help  remedy 
near  and  sheer  illiteracy.  Need  for  all  agencies  that  will  reduce  indi- 
vidualism and  promote  socialization  and  cooperation. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By i 

Subject:  The  Natural  Resources  of  the  Carolina 
Highlands 

a.  The  area  concerned. 

b.  Climate,  temperature,  rainfall,  etc. 

c.  Forest  resources. 

d.  Flora  and  fauna. 

e.  Mineral  resources. 

f.  Water  power. 

g.  Thermal  belt. 

h.  Scenery,  health,  etc. 

References  : 

Brown : The  Carolina  Highlands  and  Highlanders,  Part  I. 

Kephart:  Our  Southern  Highlanders,  Chap.  3,  and  others. 

Medcalf:  The  Carolina  Highlands. 

Pratt:  The  Wealth  of  Our  Mountain  Wonderland. 

Williams:  What  Western  North  Carolina  Offers  to  Home - 
Seekers. 

North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  13-19;  31-27. 
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Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  The  Carolina  Highlanders 

References  : 

Branson:  Our  Carolina  Highlanders. 

Brown:  Our  Carolina  Highlands  and  Highlanders , Part  II. 
Campbell:  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland. 
Kephart:  Our  Southern  Highlanders. 

Smith : The  Carolina  Highlanders. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Possibilities  of  the  Carolina  Highlands 

a.  Agricultural  possibilities : crops,  livestock. 

b.  Livestock  industries;  fruits  and  vegetables. 

c.  Industrial  possibilities. 

d.  Forests  and  their  conservation. 

e.  Tourists,  resorts,  camps,  state  and  national  parks. 

References : 

Dean:  Where  I’d  Plant  My  Orchard,  Country  Gentleman, 
May  20,  1922. 

Pratt:  The  Wealth  of  Our  Mountain  Wonderland. 

Williams:  What  Western  North  Carolina  Offers  to  Homc- 
SeeTcers. 

Charlotte  Sunday  Observer,  June  24,  1923. 
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FIFTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Studies  in  Population 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
best  indication  of  our -excellent  and  varied  means  of  gaining 
a livelihood,  and  of  improving  social  conditions.  In  some 
states  the  population  growth  is  exclusively  urban,  in  other 
states  it  is  mainly  rural.  In  North  Carolina  it  is  both  urban 
and  rural,  both  white  and  negro.  Cities,  towns  and  farms 
are  increasing  their  populations  in  this  State,  at  unequal 
rates,  but  wholesome  in  each  case.  Our  urban  and  indus- 
trial growth  during  the  last  census  period  was  enormous,  yet 
our  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  The  negro  population  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, but  the  increase  is  below  that  of  the  whites.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  negro  population  ratio  is  steadily 
decreasing.  Negroes  are  concentrated,  and  concentrating,  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  mainly  on  farms  producing  cash 
crops. 

Outline  : 

A.  Population  Gains  and  Losses: 

1.  North  Carolina  increased  in  population,  1910-20,  16  percent, 
faster  than  31  other  states.  Only  three  southern  states  grew  faster, 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Florida.  Study  to  see  why  North  Carolina  is 
gaining  so  rapidly  in  population.  The  sources  of  increase?  The 
significance  ? 

2.  The  increase  was  distributed  as  follows:  Census-size  towns 

(above  2,500)  54  percent  increase;  sub-census-size  towns  (below  2,500) 
9.4  percent;  open  country  dwellers  9.2  percent.  Why  only  slight  gains 
in  small  towns,  and  large  gains  in  larger  towns  and  cities?  Sixteen 
counties  suffered  absolute  decreases  in  population.  Why  the  decrease? 
Forty  four  counties  fell  below  the  natural  rate  of  increase  due  to  births 
over  deaths;  37  counties  ran  ahead  of  the  natural  increase  of  16  per- 
cent. Where  are  they  and  why?  The  towns  above  2,500  people 
increased  in  number  from  40  to  57,  or  42.5  percent;  while  our  sub- 
census-size towns  increased  only  one,  or  from  413  to  414.  Many  towns 
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disappeared  while  new  ones  were  coming  along.  These  414  towns  gained 
only  21,000  in  population  while  the  57  larger  towns  gained  173,000  in 
population. 

3.  Causes  of  the  cityward  drift.  It  is  (1)  a world  wide  movement, 
accentuated  in  America;  (2)  in  North  Carolina  the  causes  are  (a) 
economic,  (b)  social.  Farm  labor  returns  and  cash  dividends  on 
investments  are  below  industrial  labor  returns  and  return  on  invest- 
ment. The  social  advantages  of  urban  life  over  rural  life  are  prob- 
ably as  important  as  are  the  economic  advantages.  Human  beings 
like  to  mix,  to  rub  elbows.  The  towns  have  better  schools,  churches, 
trade  conveniences,  streets,  shows  and  other  forms  of  amusement,  water, 
heat,  and  light,  all  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  luxuries  that  ingenuity 
and  money  can  afford.  The  country  so  far  has  few  of  these. 

4.  Study  to  locate  the  economic  and  social  consequences  in  the  six- 
teen counties  losing  people  and  in  the  forty-four  counties  with  retarded 
increases. 

5.  The  Look  Ahead.  In  1910  our  country  dwellers  were  76  percent 
of  all  population;  in  1920,  the  country  dwellers  were  71  percent;  in 
1930  they  will  probably  be  not  more  than  64  percent.  Is  there  danger 
of  becoming  an  ill  balanced  urban  State?  Is  the  present  trend  merely 
a natural  economic  and  social  adjustment?  In  the  United  States  38 
percent  of  the  people  live  outside  of  incorporated  places — mainly  on 
farms;  in  North  Carolina  71  percent.  We  are  still  a rural  people, — 
rural  minded  for  the  most  part,  but  rapidly  developing  into  an  urban 
State  and  acquiring  urban  characteristics.  Life  in  this  State  is  grow- 
ing more  intricate  and  complex  as  the  wheels  of  industry  are  accelerated. 
The  urbanization  of  our  people  is  an  index  of  industrial  expansion,  and 
the  greater  the  expansion  and  the  more  varied  the  industry,  the  faster 
the  population  growth. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Population  Growth  in  North  Carolina 

a.  The  increase,  where  and  why? 

b.  Urban,  small  town,  and  rural  growth. 

c.  Birth  rates  and  population  gains. 

References : 

North  Carolina:  Industrial  and  Urban,  Chapters  3,  4,  and  5, 
North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book. 

University  News  Letter,  Vol.  8,  Nos.  2 and  4. 

University  News  Letter,  Yol.  10,  No.  34. 

Maps  showing  population  gains  and  losses. 
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Maps: 

From  the  table  showing  population  gains  and  losses,  fill  in  the  gains 
and  losses  by  counties.  Divide  the  table  into  four  groups  and  color 
each  group. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Race -Ratios  and  Race  Distribution 

a.  White  and  negro  ratios. 

b.  Excessive  white  and  negro  ratios:  Where  and  why? 

c.  White  ratio  gains  and  losses:  Where  and  why? 

d.  The  increase  in  negro  farmers  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 

State:  causes  and  consequences. 

References : 

Randolph:  Increasing  White  Ratios. 

Trussell : The  Distribution  of  Population  by  Races. 

Negro  Farm  Operators  in  1920:  Gains  and  Losses,  University 
News  Letter,  Vol.  7,  No.  41. 

Maps: 

(a)  Fill  in  on  the  map  the  white  population  ratios  by  counties, 
divide  the  table  into  four  groups  and  color  each  group. 

(b)  Fill  in  the  increases  and  decreases  in  negro  farmers,  divide  the 
table  into  three  groups  and  color  each. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  The  Cityward  Drift  in  North  Carolina 

a.  The  facts. 

b.  The  causes. 

c.  The  consequences,  good  and  bad. 

d.  The  future  outlook. 

References : 

North  Carolina:  Industrial  and  Urban,  Chapters  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book. 
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SIXTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Farm  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  has  twenty-two  million  idle  wilderness 
acres,  a hundred  thousand  vacant  town  and  city  lots,  and  a 
million  three  hundred  eighty  thousand  landless,  homeless 
people,  town  and  country.  Almost  exactly  one-third  of  our 
white  farmers  and  two-thirds  of  our  negro  farmers  own  no 
land.  The  people  who  live  in  rented  dwellings  in  our  towns 
and  cities  are  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  vari- 
ous municipal  populations. 

These  are  the  people  in  North  Carolina  who  own  not  an 
inch  of  the  soil  they  cultivate  nor  a single  shingle  in  the 
roofs  over  their  heads.  They  are  fifty-two  per  cent  or  more 
than  half  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

Enduring  social  structures  cannot  be  built  on  landowner- 
ship  by  the  few  and  land-orphanage  for  the  many.  Civiliza- 
tion is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  home-owning,  home-loving, 
home-defending  instincts. — E.  C.  Branson. 

Outline 

1.  In  the  United  States:  The  entire  nation  has  been  drifting 
towards  tenancy  since  the  Civil  War.  It  was  not  a problem  of  any 
consequence  before  the  war.  Land  was  abundant.  Since  1880  the 
number  of  tenant  farms  has  increased  139.5  percent,  while  the  number 
of  farms  operated  by  owners  has  increased  only  31.5  percent.  The 
increases  have  been  most  largely  in  the  South,  and  next  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Great  Lakes  areas. 

Tenancy  is  a Southern  problem.  To-day  half  of  all  Southern  farms 
are  operated  by  tenants.  Two  thirds  of  all  tenants  in  the  nation  are 
in  the  South.  They  are  massed  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  of 
the  South. 

Southern  farm  tenancy  is  a white,  not  a negro,  problem.  In  the 
South  61.5  percent  of  all  tenants  are  white,  38.5  percent  negro.  Eleven 
of  the  sixteen  Southern  states  have  more  white  than  negro  tenants. 

2.  In  North  Carolina:  The  following  are  the  basic  facts  about  farm 
tenancy  in  North  Carolina: 
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a.  Tenancy  has  steadily  risen  in  North  Carolina  since  the 

Civil  War. 

b.  It  is  found  mainly  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  counties. 

c.  The  rate  increases  in  proportion  as  a county  produces  cash 

crops. 

d.  The  rate  is  decreasing  in  the  western  half  of  North  Carolina 

where  tenants  are  swarming  off  the  farm  into  mill 
centers. 

e.  It  is  a white  more  than  a negro  problem.  The  white 

tenant  farms  outnumber  the  negro  tenant  farms  10,000. 

f.  Tenancy  is  established  in  the  richest  land  areas  of  the 

State.  It  cannot  prosper  on  poor  soils.  This  is  true 
for  the  United  States. 

g.  In  the  eastern  tenant  counties  the  negro  is  an  increasing 

farm  operator  ratio. 

h.  The  bulk  of  our  tenants  are  croppers,  not  cash  renters. 

3.  Why  cotton  and  tobacco  are  ideal  tenant  crops. 

a.  Can  be  produced  by  unskilled  labor. 

b.  A ready  cash  crop,  a world  market. 

c.  Good  credit  collateral  even  before  planted. 

d.  Non-perishable. 

e.  Easily  transported. 

f.  Cannot  be  eaten  by  man  or  beast.  A safe  crop  for  the 

landlord. 

g.  Maximum  per  acre  yields,  not  per  man. 

h.  Thoroughly  protected  by  law. 

i.  Perfectly  protected  by  business  methods. 

4.  Economic  advantages  of  tenancy. 

a.  Affords  a living  to  landless,  moneyless  labor. 

b.  Supports  agriculture  in  regions  lacking  cash  operating 

capital. 

c.  A school  of  experience  and  a stepping-stone  into  farm 

ownership — to  southern  negroes  mainly.  In  the  South 
one-fourth  of  the  negro  farmers  are  owners,  in  Vir- 
ginia nearly  three  fourths,  in  North  Carolina  nearly  one- 
third. 

d.  Produces  large  crop  totals  per  year,  large  per  acre  totals, 

but  small  per  man. 

5.  Economic  disadvantages  of  tenancy. 

a.  Steady  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  farms.  Southern 
farms  are  the  smallest  in  the  United  States.  North 
Carolina  farms  smallest  in  the  United  States  except 
Massachusetts.  Cultivated  acres  per  farm  in  North  Caro 
lina  only  30.4  in  1920;  125  acres  in  1860. 
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b.  Hand-made  cash  crops.  Waste  of  human,  horse  and  ma 

chine  power. 

c.  Crop  farming  mainly,  hinders  livestock  development. 

d.  Lower  standards  of  living. 

e.  Produces  great  farm  wealth  annually  but  retains  little  of  it 

where  produced,  mainly  because  of  the  crop-lien  system 
and  excessive  labor  cost  in  hand-made  crops. 

f.  Affords  an  unstable,  unsafe  basis  for  agriculture. 

g.  Farm  dividends  small  because  cash  crops  are  a gamble  with 

market  prices. 

h.  Home-raised  supplies  neglected,  and  farm  operation  is  on  a 

credit  basis. 

i.  Affords  an  unsafe,  unstable  basis  for  agricultural  labor,  due 

mainly  to  the  loose  one-year  contract.  The  social  con- 
sequences are  largely  due  to  the  constant  migration  of 
tenants. 

6.  Social  effects  of  tenancy. 

a.  Tenancy  and  illiteracy  are  twin-born  social  evils. 

b.  Hinders  public  school  development,  investment  in  school 

property,  local  support,  taxes,  teachers  ’ salaries,  and 
school  attendance. 

c.  The  greatest  menace  to  church  membership. 

d.  The  greatest  obstacle,  to  cooperative  farm  enterprises  as 

marketing,  creameries,  etc. 

e.  Retards  community  development. 

7.  A few  remedies  for  tenancy. 

a.  A progressive  land  tax;  a righteous  system  of  land  tax- 

ation. Adopted  in  many  countries. 

b.  Improved  system  of  rural  credits. 

c.  Written  contracts  in  place  of  verbal  agreement. 

d.  Long  term  leases  in  place  of  one-year  leases. 

e.  Adoption  of  crop-liens  reading  in  terms  of  food  and  feed 

crops  as  well  as  money  crops,  as  in  Texas. 

f.  The  boll  weevil  forces  diversification. 

g.  State-aid  as  in  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  California,  etc. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Farm  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina:  the  Facts 

a.  Origin  of  tenancy. 

b.  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States. 

c.  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 
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d.  The  growth  of  tenancy  in  North  Carolina. 

e.  White  versus  negro  tenant  ratios. 

References  : 

Nome  and  Farm  Ownership , Chapters  3,  4,  5,  North  Carolina 
Club  Year  Book. 

North  Carolina  Land  Conditions  and  Problems,  pp.  3-18. 
University  New£  Letter,  Vol.  7,  Nos.  36  and  38. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  The  Causes  of  Tenancy 

a.  Hereditary — poverty,  illiteracy,  ill  health,  hopelessness. 

b.  Personal — lack  of  home  owning  virtues. 

c.  Enveloping  social-economic  conditions. 

d.  Civic  conditions. 

References : 

Bizzell:  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  Chapters  12, 
17,  18. 

Nome  and  Farm  Ownership,  Chapter  7,  North  Carolina  Club 
Year  Book. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Effects  of  Farm  Tenancy 

a.  Economic  effects. 

b.  Social  effects. 

References  : 

Bizzell:  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  Chapter  21. 
Nome  and  Farm  Ownership,  Chapters  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  North 
Carolina  Club  Year  Book. 
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SEVENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Farm  Tenancy:  Religion,  Education  and 
Remedies  for  Tenancy 

Who  will  solve  this  Problem?  Our  tenant  farmers,  coura- 
geous, honest,  patient  and  long-suffering,  when  shall  they  see 
light?  When  shall  their  burdens  be  lifted?  In  the  spring 
time  they  go  forth,  and  with  our  brothers  in  black  set  their 
hands  to  the  plow.  They  bend  their  backs  to  the  burden, 
and  when  the  first  frost  falls  they  have  added  $1,000,000,000 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  small,  indeed,  is  their  share 
and  meager  their  recompense.  Every  two  years,  according  to 
the  government  census,  they  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

They  build  no  homes,  they  live  in  rude  huts,  no  flowers 
about  their  dwellings,  no  trees  to  shade  them  from  the  sun, 
consumed  by  the  summer’s  heat  and  chilled  by  the  winter’s 
cold,  no  lawns  about  their  houses,  no  garden  fences ; and  with 
the  accursed  cotton  plant  crowding  the  very  threshold  of  their 
rude  dwellings  and  thrusting  its  limbs  into  their  very  win- 
dows, their  lot  is  indeed  pitiable. 

Their  sons  and  daughters  come  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, desert  the  farms  and  are  lost  in  some  distant  commu- 
nity. Finally  when  their  pilgrimage  is  over,  they  are  laid 
to  rest  in  the  rude  churchyards  of  the  country,  others  take 
their  places  and  continue  the  fight.  They  have  established  no 
permanent  homes,  their  kith  and  kin  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  the  places  that  knew  them  once  know  them  no 
more  forever. 

I have  no  word  of  criticism  for  men  like  these.  I know 
them,  I have  lived  among  them.  I sprang  from  them.  Who 
will  lead  these  men  out  of  the  wilderness  of  their  troubles? 
Men  whom  they  elevate  to  high  offices  in  the  state  and  nation 
are  ever  ready  to  teach  them  politics,  but  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  help  them  solve  their  problems  of  life.  A fearful 
responsibility  rests  at  this  time  upon  men  in  authority  and 
men  in  high  offices.  Will  they  heed  it? — Joseph  T.  Holleman. 
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Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Farm  Tenancy  and  the  Church 

a.  Tenancy  and  non-church  membership. 

b.  Country  church  menaces. 

c.  Why  tenancy  is  bad  for  churches. 

d.  Constructive  suggestions. 

References : 

Bizzell:  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States , Chapter  23. 
Galpin:  Tenants  Without  Religion,  Country  Gentleman,  Au- 

gust 30,  1924. 

Some  and  Farm  Ownership,  Chapters  9 and  16,  pp.  82-84  and 
Chapter  10,  pp.  106  108,  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book. 

Second  Paper  : By • 

Subject:  Farm  Tenancy  and  Education 

a.  The  facts. 

b.  The  school  levels  of  tenants. 

c.  School  attendance  and  support. 

d.  Intellectual  interests  of  tenants. 

References : 

Bizzell:  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  Chapter  22. 
Some  and  Farm  Ownership,  pp.  77-82;  pp.  105-106,  North 
Carolina  Club  Year  Book. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Some  Remedies  for  Farm  Tenancy 

a.  State  aid  policies. 

b.  Federal  aid.  ^ 

c.  Self-help  remedies. 

d.  Building  and  loan  associations  for  farmers. 

e.  Rural  credits. 

f.  The  California  plan  of  state  aid. 
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Note:  The  proposed  remedies  for  farm  tenancy  are  too  numerous 
to  be  presented  in  detail  in  one  paper.  It  is  suggested  that  the  author 
list  the  various  proposed  remedies,  and  discuss  at  some  length  the 
remedies  which  appear  best  suited  to  North  Carolina  conditions.  Note 
especially  the  California  plan. 

References : 

Home  and  Farm  Ownership,  Part  V,  North  Carolina  Club 
Year-Book. 

Bizzell:  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,  Part  IY. 
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EIGHTH  MEETING 

Date Place * 

General  Topic:  North  Carolina  as  an  Agricultural  State 

In  all  probability  there  are  only  two  states  in  the  Union 
to-day  that  have  larger  farm  populations,  and  more  farms 
under  cultivation,  than  North  Carolina.  Nearly  60  percent 
of  our  entire  population  are  actual  farm  dwellers,  and  the 
ratio  is  higher  in  only  four  states.  In  the  value  of  farm 
crops,  North  Carolina  ranks  fifth  among  the  states,  while  in 
the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  our  rank  in  1923  was 
fourteenth.  The  leading  farm  products  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  corn.  Nearly  every  crop  grown  in  the  United  States 
is  grown  somewhere  in  North  Carolina,  due  to  our  great 
variety  of  soils  and  seasons.  The  fatal  weaknesses  in  North 
Carolina’s  agriculture  are:  lack  of  livestock,  too  few  culti- 
vated acres  per  farm,  farm  tenancy,  large  negro  ratios  in 
the  leading  agricultural  areas,  maximum  attention  to  cash 
crops,  absence  of  agricultural  industries,  and  lack  of  efficiency 
in  marketing  farm  products. 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  North  Carolina  as  a Crop  State 

a.  Variety  of  soils,  seasons,  and  crops. 

b.  The  leading  crops  and  where  produced. 

c.  Agriculture  and  crops  distinguished. 

d.  Total  versus  per  farm  yields. 

e.  The  State’s  food  bill,  and  why  the  shortage. 

f.  An  improved  system  of  agriculture. 

References : 

North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity , pp.  109-131. 
University  News  Letter , Vol  8,  Nos.  20,  23,  38;  Vol.  9,  No.  36. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:.  North  Carolina  as  a Livestock  State 

a.  The  natural  advantages  for  growing  livestock. 

b.  The  main  obstacles. 
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c.  North  Carolina’s  rank  as  a livestock  state. 

d.  The  quality  of  our  livestock. 

e.  The  place  of  livestock  in  a system  of  agriculture. 

f.  Hopeful  signs. 

Keferences  : 

North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity , pp.  155-163. 
University  News  Letter , Vol.  8,  Nos.  29,  30,  and  32. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Our  Horticultural  and  Nursery  Possibilities 

a.  The  natural  advantages  and  possibilities. 

b.  The  present  status,  and  why. 

c.  Leading  horticultural  products  and  where  grown. 

d.  Why  important  to  develop  horticulture. 

e.  The  probable  future. 

f.  Our  nursery  advantages  and  possibilities. 

Beferences  : 

North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity , pp.  132-154. 
University  News  Letter,  Vol.  10,  No.  4. 

Maps  : 

From  table  in  News  Letter,  Vol.  8,  No.  38,  fill  in  for  the  United 
States  the  value  of  farm  wealth  produced  per  farm  worker.  Divide 
the  table  into  four  groups  and  color  separately.  Note  the  Southern 
States,  particularly  North  Carolina. 
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NINTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Our  Natural  Resources:  Land,  Forests, 
Flora  and  Fauna 

The  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina  are  characterized 
by  variety.  The  State  is  unique  in  its  geographic  divisions, 
being  fairly  evenly  divided  into  three  distinct  areas,  the 
Coastal  Plains,  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  and  the  Mountain 
Country.  Lying  between  the  maritime  belt  along  the  coast 
and  the  top  of  eastern  America  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  are  to  be  found:  (a)  the  greatest  variety  of  soil  types 
occurring  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  (b)  the  greatest  variety 
of  minerals  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  with  one  possible  ex- 
ception, Colorado,  (c)  the  largest  amount  of  water  power 
of  any  state  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  one  exception,  New 
York  with  her  Niagara,  (d)  the  largest  body  of  inland  coastal 
waters  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  lastly  (e)  some- 
where in  North  Carolina,  irrespective  of  the  season,  can  be 
found  a climate  that  satisfies  the  most  exacting  demands,  for 
North  Carolina  keeps  an  open  house  for  health  seekers  and 
the  tourist  trade  every  day  in  the  year. 

Of  all  our  natural  resources,  perhaps  our  minerals  are  of 
least  commercial  value.  As  a mineral  state  North  Carolina  is 
a sample  case  and  not  a deposit  vault,  except  for  a few 
minerals  as  mica,  kaolin,  magnetite  and  granite. 

The  flora  of  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  its  incredible 
variety,  is  of  great  commercial  value.  North  Carolina  has 
always  ranked  near  the  top  in  lumber  cut  annually,  although 
our  rank  is  decreasing  as  the  original  forest  resources  are 
depleted,  and  little  attention  is  given  to  forest  conservation. 

Land  is  the  basic  natural  resource.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State  get  their  living  directly  from 
the  soil.  Only  two  states  in  the  Union  have  a larger  farm 
population  than  North  Carolina,  and  yet  only  one-fourth  of 
the  land  area  is  under  cultivation.  Half  of  the  land  of  the 
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State  is  idle,  for  all  practical  purposes.  A chief  concern  of 
all  North  Carolinians  should  be  the  more  economical  use  of 
the  land  resources  of  the  State. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  The  Land  Resources  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Area,  land  and  water. 

b.  Improved  and  unimproved  land. 

c.  Fertility. 

d.  Variety  of  soils  and  seasons. 

e.  How  land  may  be  reclaimed. 

f.  Room  for  new  farm  families. 

References : 

Berryhill:  Land  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Land  Conditions  and  Problems,  pp.  19-30. 
North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Forest  Resources  of  North  Carolina  (commercial) 

a.  The  forest  areas. 

b.  Variety  of  forest  trees. 

c.  Lumber  production,  past,  present,  future. 

d.  Forest  depletion  and  why. 

e.  Forest  conservation,  the  necessity  for  it,  and  how 

accomplished. 

References  : 

Finch : Forest  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  38  48. 
University  News  Letter,  Vol.  8,  No.  37;  Vol.  9,  No.  31. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Flora  and  Fauna  Resources  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Geographic  area  and  variety  of  flora: 

Tidewater. 

Coastal  Plains. 
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Piedmont  Plateau. 

Mountain  flora. 

b.  Medicinal  plants. 

c.  The  fauna  of  North  Carolina. 

References : 

Beyer:  Flora  and  Fauna  of  North  Carolina  (see  appendix). 
North  Carolina:  The  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  38-55. 
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TENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Our  Natural  Resources  (continued) 

The  water  power  resources  of  the  State,  while  not  un- 
limited are  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  with  Niagara  Falls, 
of  all  the  states  east  of  the  Rockies.  At  present  time,  1924, 
the  developed  water  power  of  the  State  totals  around  540,500 
horse  power,  and  in  developed  power  only  three  states  in 
the  Union  rank  ahead  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  present  conditions  North  Carolina  can  economi- 
cally produce  1,250,000  horse  power  from  her  streams,  and 
that  with  well-developed  storage  facilities,  from  two  million 
to  three  million  horse  power  can  be  developed  within  the 
State.  Probably  of  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  West- 
ern North  Carolina  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  vast  water 
power  resources  of  the  South,  and  with  the  maturity  of  the 
Super-Power  plans  this  area  logically  should  increase  its 
present  margin  of  industrial  leadership  in  the  South. 

The  minerals  of  North  Carolina,  while  of  great  variety 
are  not  of  much  commercial  value.  Only  one  state  in  the 
Union  contains  a greater  variety  of  minerals,  yet  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  thirty-seventh  in  the  yearly  value  of  her  mineral 
output.  Among  her  minerals  of  greatest  commercial  value  are 
mica,  in  the  production  of  which  we  lead  the  states;  kaolin, 
magnetic  iron  ores,  granite,  and  clays  from  which  large  quan- 
tities of  brick,  tile,  etc.,  are  made ; many  rare  and  valuable 
gems  have  been  found  in  North  Carolina. 

Nature  has  given  North  Carolina  abundant  possibilities  for 
becoming  a great  resort  state.  The  variety  of  altitudes,  cli- 
mate and  scenery,  and  the  location  of  the  state  make  it  sought 
by  the  tourist,  while  its  salubrious  climate  attracts  thousands 
of  sick  and  overworked  people  who  are  seeking  restoration  to 
health  and  recuperated  energies.  With  its  ocean  for  the  sum- 
mer bathers,  its  sounds  and  rivers  teaming  with  game  and  fish 
for  the  winter  sportsman,  its  Sand  Hill  Country  for  the  win- 
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ter  tourist,  its  mountain  country,  unsurpassed  in  scenery  and 
salubrious  climate,  and  open  practically  the  year  round,  and 
lastly,  with  its  system  of  highways,  North  Carolina  offers  to 
the  tourist,  the  pleasure  seeker,  and  the  health  seeker  all  that 
can  be  desired.  It  is  very  probable  that  North  Carolina  will 
develop  into  the  foremost  resort  state  of  the  Union. 

Program 


First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Water  Power  Resources  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Where  located. 

b.  The  water  power  developed. 

c.  The  water  power  available,  with  storage. 

d.  Water  power  and  the  industrial  development  of  the  State. 

e.  The  Super-Power  idea  and  how  it  will  likely  affect  North 

Carolina. 

References  : 

Husbands:  Water  Power  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity , pp.  97-102. 

North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  for  addi- 
tional literature. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Mineral  Resources  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Variety  of  minerals. 

b.  Where  mainly  found. 

c.  Minerals  of  commercial  value,  their  uses. 

d.  Rare  gems  found  in  North  Carolina. 

References : 

Wager:  Mineral  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity , pp.  55-76. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Resort  Resources  of  North  Carolina 

a.  Ocean. 

b.  Sounds  and  rivers. 

c.  Sand  Hill  Country. 
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d.  The  Carolina  Highlands. 

e.  Location,  mid-way  North-South. 

f.  Highways  and  delightful  motoring. 

g.  Summary : 

Variety  of  altitudes. 

Variety  of  unexcelled  scenery. 

Variety  of  climate. 

Favorable  location. 

Unexcelled  highways. 

References  : 

Fulton:  Resort  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 

North  Caro'ina:  Land  of  Opportunity , pp.  31-36;  76  79; 
191-193. 
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ELEVENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Illiteracy  and  Reading  Habits 

The  facts:  Of  all  the  white  people  in  North  Carolina  ten 
years  of  age  and  over"  8.7  percent  are  illiterate.  They  num- 
bered 104,673  souls,  or  so  in  1920.  During  the  ten-year  period 
1910-1920,  the  percent  native  white  illiteracy  was  reduced 
from  12.3  to  8.2.  These  are  the  sheer  illiterates,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  near  illiterates  far  outnumber 
the  sheer  illiterates  and  offer  a far  bigger  problem.  The 
near  illiterates  most  largely  account  for  the  low  rank  of 
North  Carolina  as  a reading  State.  White  illiteracy  is  main- 
ly an  adult  problem,  and  the  bulk  of  our  illiterates  are  coun- 
try dwellers,  in  remote  areas  for  the  most  part.  Of  the 
104,673  native  white  illiterates,  90,642  are  21  years  of  age 
and  over  and  94,664  live  in  rural  areas. 

Negro  illiteracy  should  not  be  confused  with  white  illi- 
teracy. The  negro,  aided  by  the  educated  whites,  is  making 
gratifying  progress  along  educational  lines.  Negro  illiteracy 
rates  are  considerably  higher  than  the  rates  for  the  whites. 
Of  all  negroes  in  the  State  21  years  of  age  and  over  133,674 
or  24.5  percent,  were  illiterate  in  1920.  In  1910,  31.9  per- 
cent were  illiterate.  The  remarkable  progress  the  negroes  are 
making  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  9.1  percent  of  country 
negroes,  and  only  3.7  percent  of  urban  negroes,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15  years  were  illiterate  in  1920.  The 
illiteracy  rates  for  negroes  of  school  ages  in  1920  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  rates  for  white  children  of  correspond- 
ing ages  in  1910. 

Program 


First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina 


a.  The  facts. 

b.  How  North  Carolina  ranks. 
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c.  Native  white  illiteracy,  general. 

d.  Adult  white  illiterate  males. 

e.  Adult  white  illiterate  females. 

f.  Rural  versus  urban  illiteracy. 

g.  Negro  illiteracy. 

h.  Causes  and  consequences. 

References  : 

Census  Vol.  II,  1920,  if  available. 

State  Department  of  Education  for  additional  readings. 
University  News  Letters,  Vol.  8,  Nos.  14,  18;  Vol.  9,  No.  21. 

Maps: 

From  News  Letter,  Vol.  8,  No.  14,  fill  in  on  the  skeleton  map  the 
adult  white  male  illiteracy  rates.  Divide  the  table  into  four  groups 
and  color  separately.  Note  the  distribution. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Does  North  Carolina  Read? 

a.  Reading  habits  and  facilities: 

Subscriptions  to  magazines. 

Circulation  of  newspapers. 

Public  school  library  facilities. 

Public  library  facilities. 

b.  Why  we  do  not  read: 

Illiteracy  and  near  illiteracy. 

Remote  and  sparsely  settled  areas. 

Small  towns,  lacking  library  collections. 

Habit,  etc. 

References  : 

Stone:  Does  North  Carolina  Bead? 

University  News  Letter,  Vol.  8,  Nos.  13,  43,  44,  45,  46. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  A State  System  of  Tax-Supported  County  and 
County-Group  Traveling  Library  Service 

References  : 

Apple:  North  Carolina  County  Library  Service. 

North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1923-24. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING 

Date Place . 

General  Topic:  Industry,  Wealth  and  Taxation 

“Ranking  fifth  among  the  states  as  a producer  of  crop 
wealth,  North  Carolina’s  reputation  as  an  agricultural  state 
has  become  well-established.  Less  widely  known  is  her  more 
recently  acquired,  but  equally  noteworthy,  industrial  pre- 
eminence. Without  sacrifice  to  her  high  agricultural  stand- 
ing, she  has  reared  a truly  imposing  industrial  edifice.  Her 
manufacturing  activities  markedly  eclipse  those  of  her  south- 
ern sisters  and  are  not  dwarfed  by  comparison  even  with  the 
great  commercial  states  of  the  east  and  middle  west.” 

North  Carolina’s  rapid  rise  as  an  industrial  state  largely 
explains  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  state 
during  the  last  decade  or  so.  North  Carolina  led  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  increase  in  wealth  per  inhabitant 
during  the  ten-year  period  from  1912  to  1922,  and  in  the  in- 
crease in  total  wealth  only  two  states  made  larger  percent 
gains.  The  estimated  value  of  the  principal  forms  of  wealth 
in  North  Carolina  in  1912  was  $1,647,781,000,  and  at  the  end 
of  1922  it  was  $4,543,110,000,  a gain  in  ten  years  of  $2,895,- 
329,000  or  175.7  percent,  the  greatest  gain  made  by  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

In  North  Carolina  property  is  taxed  for  local  purposes 
only.  The  state  government  levies  no  taxes  on  property.  The 
aggregate  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  averages  $1.47 
per  one  hundred  dollars  of  property  listed  for  taxation  in 
1922,  and  the  rate  was  the  lowest  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
The  total  tax  burden  per  inhabitant  is  less  in  only  five  states. 
The  North  Carolina  taxpayer  gets  more  for  his  money  than 
does  the  taxpayer  of  any  other  state.  The  cost  of  government 
has  increased  but  it  is  still  cheap  in  this  state.  In  no  other 
state  are  the  people  getting  as  much  in  return  for  what  they 
spend  in  taxes  as  in  North  Carolina. 
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Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Industrial  Wealth  in  North  Carolina 

a.  Our  rise  as  an  industrial  state. 

b.  Where  located. 

c.  The  leading  industries: 

Textile. 

Tobacco. 

Furniture. 

Miscellaneous. 

d.  Our  future  as  an  industrial  state: 

Labor. 

Water-power. 

Raw  materials. 

Markets. 

References  : 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Yol.  I,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10. 
North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  102-109. 

Second  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Wealth  and  Taxation  in  North  Carolina 

a.  True  wealth  of  North  Carolina. 

b.  The  growth  of  wealth  in  North  Carolina. 

c.  The  cost  of  government  in  North  Carolina  and  in  other 

states. 

d.  Distribution  of  taxable  wealth  in  other  states. 

e.  Our  bonded  debt,  and  why  incurred. 

References  : 

University  News  Letter,  Yol.  X,  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  14,  20,  24, 
and  29. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Income  Taxes  and  Federal  Revenue 

a.  Our  rank  in  the  payment  of  income  taxes. 

b.  The  distribution  of  income  taxpayers. 

c.  Our  federal  tax  bill. 

References  : 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Vol.  I,  No.  11. 

University  News  Letter,  Vol.  9,  No.  44;  Yol.  XI,  No.  3. 
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THIRTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Health,  Roads,  and  Public  Welfare 

“ North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  the  Union. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  poorest.  To-day,  with 
practically  no  immigration  from  other  states,  with  only  the 
increase  in  population  that  comes  from  its  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  it  finds  itself  one  of  the  richest  states,  progress- 
ing rapidly  in  every  desirable  instrument  of  civilized  life — a 
community  of  contented,  industrious  citizens,  with  beautiful 
and  modern  homes  thriving  farms  and  factories,  hotels  in 
every  small  city  that  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere,  highways 
that  make  travel  and  commerce  comfortable  and  expeditious, 
schools  that  are  good  and  daily  growing  better,  a public  health 
department  that  has  brought  its  death  rate  to  the  lowest 
in  the  country,  and  best  of  all,  a people  of  one  mind  upon 
the  great  issues  of  life,  inspired  by  a common  ideal,  informed 
with  a common  purpose,  heartened  by  their  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  a great  vision,  and  confidently  pressing  forward 
to  further  achievements. 

“About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  a man  named  Ay- 
cock — . ” — From  French  Strother’s  article  on  North  Caro- 
lina’s Dreams  Come  True,  in  World’s  Work,  November,  1924. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  Public  Health  Work  in  North  Carolina 

a.  Organization. 

b.  Activities  of  the  State  Health  Department. 

c.  County  health  work. 

d.  North  Carolina  compared  with  other  states. 

e.  Results  achieved. 

References  : 

University  News  Letter,  Vol.  7,  No.  42;  Vol.  X,  No.  26. 

Additional  information  from  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
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Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Highways  and  Public  Education 

a.  Relationship  of  public  highways  to  public  education. 

b.  Public  education  in  North  Carolina:  Review  of  its  growth 

and  present  status. 

c.  North  Carolina’s  system  of  state-constructed  and  state- 

maintained  highways. 

References  : 

Hill:  North  Carolina:  A Story  of  Triumphant  Democracy. 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Yol.  I,  No.  3. 

University  News  Letter,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  16,  18,  25,  27. 
Additional  information  or  up-to-date  statistics  from  State 
Highway  Commission,  and  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Public  Welfare  in  North  Carolina 

a.  The  public  welfare  movement. 

b.  Goals  to  be  reached. 

c.  The  meaning  of  public  welfare. 

d.  The  North  Carolina  plan. 

e.  County  organization. 

f.  Public  welfare  activities. 

References : 

Public  Welfare  and  the  Community,  Extension  Bulletin. 
Additional  information  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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FOURTEENTH  MEETING 
Date Place 


General  Topic:  Some  Immediate  Needs  in  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  is  being  praised  throughout  America  for 
the  remarkable  progress  she  has  made  within  recent  years. 
No  state  has  ever  done  more  to  develop  itself  than  North 
Carolina  has  done  during  the  last  five  years.  Already  she  has 
spent  65  million  dollars  on  a state  system  of  public  highways, 
and  more  than  20  millions  of  dollars  on  public  institutions. 
She  maintains  a state  health  department  second  to  none,  and 
in  the  field  of  public  welfare  legislation  and  conservation  she 
is  a decade  or  two  ahead  of  any  other  southern  state.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  for  what  has  been  and  is  being 
accomplished.  But  there  are  other  fields  to  conquer.  The 
job  is  not  half  done.  This  meeting,  and  the  next  two,  will 
deal  with  nine  immediate  needs  in  North  Carolina.  They 
might  be  thought  of  as  next  steps  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a commonwealth  that  is  truly  a commonwealth  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  many  other  problems, 
but  few  of  more  immediate  importance. 

Program 

First  Paper:  By 

Subject:  County  or  County-Group  Hospitals  for 
North  Carolina 

a.  Last  in  hospital  facilities. 

b.  North  Carolina  in  the  World  War. 

c.  Saving  mothers  and  infants. 

d.  Caring  for  the  tubercular. 

e.  Spreading  health  literature. 

f.  Country  people  inadequately  served. 

g.  The  proposed  plan. 

References  : 


Smith:  County  or  County-Group  Hospitals  for  North  Caro- 

lina, North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1923-1924. 
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Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  County  or  County-Group  Homes  for  the  Poor 

a.  County  poor  houses:  the  present  situation. 

Investment, 

Equipment. 

Management. 

Social  conditions. 

Cost  of  maintenance. 

b.  County-group  homes  for  the  poor: 

The  proposed  plan. 

The  economic  advantages. 

The  social  advantages. 

References : 

Lay:  A Study  of  the  County  Homes  in  North  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1923-24. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  A State  System  of  Port  Terminals  and  Water 
Transportation 

a.  Our  excessive  freight  bill,  and  why. 

b.  Why  water  competition  lowers  freight  rates. 

c.  Possibilities  for  port  terminals,  and  inland  waterways. 

d.  Experiences  of  other  states. 

e.  Shall  North  Carolina  remain  helpless? 

References  : 

Branson:  Public  Port  Terminals  in  North  Carolina. 

Report  of  the  State  Ship  and  Water  Transportation  Commission. 
University  News  Letter,  Vol.  X,  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  50;  Vol.  XI, 
No.  1. 
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FIFTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Some  Immediate  Needs  in  North 
Carolina  (continued) 


First  Paper:  By 1 

Subject:  Improved  County  Government 

a.  Brief  history  of  county  government. 

b.  Brief  history  of  interest  in  county  government  and  reform. 

c.  Why  county  government  is  inefficient. 

d.  Evidences  of  inefficiency. 

e.  The  need  for  a business-like  administration  of  county 

finances. 

f.  How  a business-like  administration  may  be  secured,  or  pro- 

posed changes. 

References  : 

Wager:  The  Need  for  a Business-like  Administration  of 
County  Government. 

Second  Paper  : By 

Subject:  Country  Community  Life  and  Co-Operative  Farm 

Enterprise 

a.  What  a country  community  is. 

b.  Rural  North  Carolina,  individualistic  and  poor. 

c.  The  need  for  cooperation  for: 

Economic  advantages. 

Civic  advantages. 

Social  advantages. 

d.  Cooperation  in  Denmark. 

e.  Cooperation  in  the  United  States. 

f.  The  need  for  country  community  life  and  cooperative  farm 

enterprise  in  North  Carolina. 

References  : 

Griffin : Country  Community  Life  and  Cooperative  Farm  Enter- 
prise, North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1923-24. 

Branson:  Farm  Life  Abroad. 
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Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  The  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  the  County 
Unit  of  Administration 

a.  The  rural  school  problem. 

b.  The  rural  school  house. 

c.  The  rural  teacher. 

d.  The  rural  school  compared  with  the  city  school. 

e.  The  remedy : 

The  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  county  unit  of 
administration. 

The  meanings. 

The  advantages. 

References  : 

James:  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  County -wide  Plan  of  Administration , North  Caro- 
lina Club  Year  Book,  1923-24. 

Bibliography  of  above  article. 
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SIXTEENTH  MEETING 

Date Place 

General  Topic:  Some  Immediate  Needs  in  North 
Carolina  (continued) 


First  Paper:  By f. 

Subject:  County  Prison  Reform 

a.  History  of  prison  reform  in  North  Carolina. 

b.  The  Citizens  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Prison  Legis- 

lation. 

c.  Prison  laws  not  enforced. 

d.  Survey  of  county  prisons,  conditions  found. 

e.  Recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Committee. 

References  : 

Sanders:  Social  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  County  Prisons  in 
North  Carolina.  Bibliography. 

Second  Paper  : By : 

Subject:  State  Prison  Reform  in  North  Carolina 

a.  History  of  state  prison  reform  in  North  Carolina. 

b.  Present  conditions. 

c.  Needed  reforms. 

References  : 

Brunson:  State  Prison  Reform  in  North  Carolina.  Biblio- 

graphy. North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1923-24. 

Third  Paper  : By 

Subject:  A State  Program  for  Delinquent  Girls 

a.  A problem  of  childhood. 

b.  What  the  term  covers. 

c.  The  school  and  the  delinquent  girl. 

d.  Poor  wages  and  delinquency. 

e.  Prevention : 

Campfire  Girls’  Organization. 

Girl  Reserve  T'-oups. 

Girl  Scout  Organization. 

Supervised  recreation. 
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f . Correction : 

Samarcand  for  young  girls. 

Farm  colonies  for  older  offenders. 

References  : 

Connell : A State  Program  for  Delinquent  Girls  in  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1923-24. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Know  Your  Own 
State — North  Carolina,  is  $5.00,  for  which  ten  copies  of  the 
program  will  be  supplied  and  the  reference  material  loaned 
upon  request.  Additional  copies  of  the  program  may  be  pur- 
chased for  fifty  cents  each. 

All  clubs,  either  federated  or  otherwise,  who  have  not  paid 
their  regular  registration  fee  for  this  course,  are  considered 
as  non-register ed  clubs.  Members  of  such  clubs  are  charged 
twenty-five  cents,  in  addition  to  postage  both  ways,  on  each 
package  of  material  sent  to  them. 

The  Extension  Division  is  always  glad  to  render  assistance 
to  all  clubs  and  asks  that  the  members  co-operate  to  make  the 
service  efficient. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

Material  for  this  course  will  be  loaned  by  the  Extension 
Division  upon  the  following  terms : The  club  must  first  regis- 
ter and  pay  the  required  fee,  or  individual  members  must 
pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each  request.  Material  must  be 
ordered  at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  needed.  Requests 
for  books  by  return  mail  will  be  attended  to,  but  no  guarantee 
is  made  that  they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time  to 
be  of  use. 

Books  and  other  material  must  be  returned  within  two 
weeks  from  the  date  received.  Upon  request,  the  time  on 
books  will  be  extended  one  week,  or  more,  provided  the  title 
of  the  book  and  the  date  stamped  are  given.  The  club  is  sub- 
ject to  a fine  of  five  cents  a day  on  each  package  kept  over 
time. 

Transportation  charges  both  ways  are  borne  by  the  club. 
This  charge  includes  posting  and  packing. 

Address  all  correspondence  concerning  this  program  to 

WOMEN’S  CLUB  SECTION, 

Bureau  of  Public  Discussion, 

University  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  LEAFLETS 


Vol.  I,  No.  10.  Selections  for  Speaking  in  the  Public  Schools. — I:  Lee,  Lincoln 
and  W ashing  ton  Anniversaries.  Price  10c. 

Vol.  I,  No.  12.  American  Ideals  in  American  Literature — A Syllabus.  Price 
10c. 

Vol.  I,  No.  14,  National  Ideals  in  British  and  American  Literature.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  I,  No.  16.  The  Community  Pageant.  An  Agency  for  the  Promotion  of 

Democracy.  Price  10c. 

Vol.  II,  No.  4.  The  American  University  and  the  New  Nationalism.  Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  A Syllabus  of  Comparative  Government  and  National  Ideals. 
Price  25c. 

Vol.  II,  No.  6.  Reconstruction  and  Citizenship.  Free. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7.  Studies  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  as 

Affected  by  the  War.  Price  10c. 

Vol.  II,  No.  9.  Sanitation  in  the  South.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  Country  Home  Comforts  and  Conveniences  Series.  Parts  I 

and  II.  Free. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.  Physical  Education.  Free. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.  Our  Heritage.  A Study  through  Literature  of  the  American 
Tradition.  For  Women’s  Clubs.  Price  35c. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  8.  The  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1.  Constructive  Ventures  in  Government : A Manual  of  Discussion 

and  Study  of  Woman’s  New  Part  in  the  Newer  Ideals  of 
Citizenship.  For  Women’s  Clubs.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  Construction  of  Farm  Telephone  Lines.  Country  Home  Com- 
forts and  Conveniences.  Series  No.  I,  Part  IV.  Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  5.  Community  and  Government.  A Manual  of  Discussion  and 
Study  of  the  Newer  Tdeals  of  Citizenship.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  6.  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  7.  A Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.  For  Women’s  Clubs. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  8.  Community  Music  Methods  and  Materials.  Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  9.  High  School  Athletic  Contests.  Free. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  10.  A Study  Course  in  American  Literature.  For  Women’s  Clubs. 
Price  50c. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  RECORD 

EXTENSION  SERIES 

12.  The  Teaching  of  County  Geography.  Price  25c. 

21.  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  the  Fundamental  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

Price  25c. 

22.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Revised.)  Price  25c. 

27.  Standard  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  as  a Basis  for  a Co-operative 
Plan.  Price  25c. 

29.  Comparative  Results  of  a State-wide  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Measurements. 

Price  25c. 

30.  County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina 

Club  Year  Book.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

33.  The  State  and  County  Council.  Price  25c. 

36.  Plays  for  Amateurs.  Price  50c. 

37.  Further  Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Scales  as  a Basis  for  a Co-operative 

Research  Plan.  Price  25c. 

38.  The  Construction  of  Schoolhouses.  Price  50c. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry.  Price  50c. 

40.  Collective  Bargaining.  Price  50c. 

41.  State  Reconstruction  Studies.  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book.  Price  75c. 
1.  (Special  Series.)  Design  and  Improvement  of  School  Grounds.  Price  75c. 


MONEY  ORDER,  CHECK  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  0. 


ADDRESS: 


